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Douglas attempted to reply, but he was not in his usual form. He
went over the old ground ineffectively, demanding that the South ac-
cede to the will of the majority. As he thought that when the conven-
tion reassembled his forces would be in control10 he could not withdraw.
So he declared defiantly that he would not yield ground. He got little
support in the Senate, for Pugh alone stood with him.11 Clingman
and Toombs tried to promote a compromise by reviving the old doc-
trine of nonintervention in the territories, which would have been ac-
ceptable to Douglas; but there was no response from their southern
colleagues.12 The Davis resolutions were passed by the Senate.13 Doug-
las and his lieutenants would undoubtedly disregard them.
The executive heads were just as eager to frustrate Douglas as were
the Senators. They used the patronage, not only to induce the bolters
to return, but also to prevail upon the trading eastern delegations to
break away from the northwestern clan and vote to readmit those who
had "taken a walk." The 1860 census was imminent, and hundreds of
deputy marshals were to be appointed to collect the data in every dis-
trict in the country. The administration tried to make this patronage
count in re-forming the convention lines against Douglas.
The operators knew that the key to the situation was the New
York delegation, in which the control of the party by the Regency was
the real issue. The minority were trying to get the seceders to return;
the majority seemed to stand pat on Douglas. Could this loyalty to
Douglas be broken? Cobb was much disturbed by the Douglas tactics in
Georgia and the efforts to detach Stephens and get new delegates. He
sent his right-hand man, Solicitor of the Treasury Hillyer, to labor
with the New Yorkers to detach them from Douglas, at least long
enough to readmit the bolting southern delegations. He tried also to
stir up a boom for William Allen of Ohio and got him to write a letter
showing his soundness on slavery. Douglas himself was active in New
York, too. His floor leader, Richardson, was there and told Hillyer
flady that the Douglas clan had the yotes to keep the bolters out. They
must not be readmitted, Douglas warned August Belmont and other
New York managers: these bolters did not desire readmission for the
sake of harmony but only to break up the convention.14
The New York situation suddenly was made embarrassing to' the
party by an unexpected headline. The postmaster of New York City,